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KHAZ‘AL KHAN — KHAZAR 





Longrigg, Ой in the Middle East, London 1961, 19- 
20). The Shaykh also assisted the British after Turkey 
joined the First World War. In 1910 the Shaykh 
had been made Knight Commander of the Order of 
the Indian Empire (K.C.I.E.) in recognition of his 
friendliness towards British interests. 

After the end of the war and with the rise to power 
of Rida Khan, the situation began to change. The 
official British promises of support for Khaz‘al had 
been made dependent on his recognition of his obliga- 
tions towards the Persian government. While that 
government was weak the issue was largely academic, 
but when Rida Khan began to extend the power of 
the central government the problem became a press- 
ing one. Khaz‘al probably expected greater British 
support than he received. He was encouraged by 
London to seek an agreement with Rida Khan (see 
G. Waterfield, Professional diplomat: Sir Percy Lo- 
raine of Kirkharle Bt., London 1973, chs. 6-9 for 
details and further references to the British diplo- 
matic archives on this complex issue). In Nov. 1923 
Khaz‘al came to an arrangement with the central 
government over the payment of taxes (A. C. Mills- 
paugh, The American task in Persia, New York 1925, 
216-36), but Rida Khan’s expedition in the spring 
of 1924 against the Lurs to the north alarmed Khaz‘al. 
He refused, with good reason, to go voluntarily to 
Tehran and in August he stated that he would resist 
Rida Khan by force if necessary. British intervention 
failed to bring about a reconciliation. The farmans of 
1903 were revoked by the Shah and in September 
Khaz‘al accused Rida Khan of violating the laws of 
Persia and of acting as a usurper. This outburst lost 
Khaz‘al the sympathy of the British government 
which had begun to realise that British interests lay 
in the creation of a strong central government in 
Persia (R. M. Burrell, Britain, Iran and the Persian 
Gulf: some aspects of the situation in the 1940s and 
1930s, in D. Hopwood (ed.), The Arabian Peninsula: 
soctety and politics, London 1972). Khaz‘al offered an 
apology for his statement in Dec. 1924, but Rida Khan 
was by now determined to extinguish the Shaykh’s 
power. Military preparations were made by the 
Persian army during the winter of 1924, and on 19 
April 1925, Khaz‘al was arrested on board a boat at 
Muhammara. He was transferred to Tehran and kept 
there under virtual house arrest until his death. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
text, M. J. A. Saldanha, Précis of Persian ?Arabi- 
stan affairs, Simla 1904; Administrative Reports on 
the Persian Gulf Residency and Muscat political 
agency, Calcutta 1873 onwards; A. T. Wilson, 

Southwestern Persia, a Political Officer’s diary 

1907-1914, London 1941; Е. R. Durand, An autumn 

tour in Western Persia, London 1902; V. Chirol, 

The Middle Eastern question, London 1903; Mahdi 

Bamdad, Tarikh-i Ridjal-i Irán, i, Tehran 1966. 

(R. M. BURRELL) 

KHAZAR, a nomadic people in the South 
Russian steppes who flourished in the early Isla- 
mic period. The Khazar tribal union emerged in the 
course of the 6th century A.D. in the aftermath of a 
series of migrations of nomadic peoples from Inner 
and Central Asia. With the collapse of the European 
Hun state in 454 A.D., some of the nomadic ele- 
ments of Attila’s horde withdrew to the Pontic 
steppe zone. They were joined here, ca. 463 A.D., 
by waves of Oghur tribes which had been driven from 
Western Siberia and the Kazakh steppe by the 
Sabirs who, in turn, had been forced to migrate to the 
Kazakh steppe from their Central Asian homeland 
by the expansion of the Avar (Juan-juan, Uar-Hun) 





tribal confederation (on the history of these migra- 
tions, see K. Czeglédy, А nomád népek vándorlása 
napkelettól napnyugatig ("The Migrations of nomadic 
peoples from East to West"), Budapest 1969). The 
Sabirs themselves arrived in the North Caucasian 
steppelands and Volga region in the opening decades 
of the 6th century. When Avar (Juan-juan) hegemony 
in Mongolia was overthrown by the Türks (Türküt, 
Kók Türks) in 552 A.D., elements of the Avars (or 
perhaps the Hephthalites, whose tribal union was 
composed of kindred Uar-Hun tribes) migrated west- 
ward and entered the Volga-Pontic steppe zone after 
557 A.D. where they subjugated some of the Oghur 
tribes. Avar dominion in this region was short-lived, 
for they were soon forced to migrate, together with 
some of their Oghur subjects, to Pannonia (ca. 567 
A.D.), by the advent of their enemies, the Türks. 

Although there are indications in Armenian sour- 
ces (see The History of the Caucasian Albanians by 
Movsés Dasxurangi, tr. C. J. Е. Dowsett, Oxford 
1961, 70) and Arab sources (al-Baladhuri, Futih 
al-buldán, ed. De Goeje, 194; al-Ya*kübi, Historiae, 
ed. Houtsma, i, 200-4) that would appear to give 
evidence of a Khazar presence in the Volga delta 
and in the Caucasus prior to the middle of the 6th 
century (see D. M. Dunlop, The History of the Jewish 
Khazars, Princeton 1954, 20-22, and M. I. Artamonov 
Istoriya Khazar, Leningrad 1962, 116-7, for an 
evaluation of these sources. The Khazars have 
nothing to do with the Akatzir/Akatir, Khotzir etc. 
who figure in Byzantine and Syriac sources during 
this period, see O. Maenchen-Helfen, The World of 
the Huns, Berkeley 1973, 427 ff.); it is only under 
the aegis of the Tiirks that the Khazar tribal con- 
federation (most probably an amalgamation, by this 
time, of Hunnic, Sabir, Oghur, Tiirk and other 
nomadic, Altaic elements) fully emerges on to the 
historical scene, It cannot be determined, at present, 
whether a tribe named “Khazar” actually existed 
prior to the conquest and organisation of the Volga- 
North Caucasian-Pontic steppe nomads by the 
Tiirks. It may well be that the Khazar tribal union 
was a creation of the Tiirks and the name of this new 
tribal grouping was then anachronistically ascribed, 
by our early sources via local, oral historical tradi- 
tion, to those earlier tribes which ultimately came to 
compose it. In many of our early accounts, the 
ethnonyms Khazar and Tiirk are interchangeable. 
In any event, it is under Tiirk leadership (the 
Didebu Khak‘an of Movsés Daskhurants‘i, the 
Diibgha of the K‘art‘lis Ts‘khovreba, Zr€ByA of the 
Byzantine writers, perhaps to be identified with 
the T’ong Yabghu of the Western Tiirks, see J. Mar- 
quart, Osteuropdische und ostasiatische Streifzüge, 
Leipzig 1903, 394, 498) that the Khazars figure 
prominently in the Perso-Byzantine wars of the first 
third of the 7th century. The Khazars, acting as 
allies of Byzantium, relieved the Sasanid pressure 
on Heraclius (610-41) by devastating Persian hold- 
ings in Transcaucasia. In 626, the Djabghw Kaghan 
and his nephew, the Shad (Shatt in the Armenian 
sources) ravaged Caucasian Albania and in the fol- 
lowing year turned on Georgia whose capital, 
Tbilisi, fell to them іп 628 (Daskhurants‘i, tr. 
Dowsett, 81-8, K‘art‘lis Ts’khovreba, ed. S. Kaukhé‘- 
ishvili, Tbilisi 1955, i, 225, 374-5). The Khazar- 
Byzantine alliance cemented during these wars re- 
mained, although subject to occasional buffetings, 
the cornerstone of the Byzantine defence network 
against the nomads of the Eurasian steppes until 
the roth century. 

Tiirk overlordship in the western half of their 
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realm had been steadily weakening during the first 
half of the 7th century as the result of internecine 
strife, With the submission of the Western Tiirk 
(On Ok) to the Chinese in 659, it came to an end. 
Two Tiirk successor states emerged in the western 
sector of the Eurasian steppes, the Khazar Kaghanate 
(perhaps under a scion of the ruling clan of the On 
Ok, the Nu-shih-pi as suggested by Artamonov, op. 
Cil, 170-1) and the Bulghar-Onoghur/Onoghundur 
state (a tribal union composed largely of Oghur ele- 
ments led by the Dulo, the rivals of the Nu-shih-pi 
in the On Ok confederacy. The Bulghar ruling clan 
may also have had Attilid affiliations, see O. Pritsak, 
Die Bulgarische Fiirstenliste und die Sprache der 
Protobulgaren, Wiesbaden 1955, 36-8). The inevitable 


conflict that broke out between the two (reported, | 


with mythic overtones, in Theophanes, Nicephorus 
Patriarchus and the Letter of the Khazar ruler, 
Joseph) ended with the defeat of Pontic (Magna) 
Bulgaria (Поло BouXyaolx) in the 6705. In the 
course of this struggle, and perhaps even earlier, 
some Bulghar (the name may be etymologised in 
Turkic as meaning “the mixed ones", see Gy. 
Németh, A honfoglaló magyarság kialakulása (“Тһе 
Formation of the Hungarians of the Conquest 
Period”), Budapest 1930, 95-6) elements migrated to 
the Volga-Kama region founding Volga Bulgharia. 
Another horde, under Asperukh, made its way to 
Byzantine Moesia and established Danubian Bul- 
gharia there ca. 679. Other Bulghar tribes remained 
in the eastern Pontic steppe zone under Khazar 
rule. 

The Khazars were now undisputed masters of 
the western Eurasian steppelands. Their hold over 
the North Caucasus, however, was contested by 
the Arabs who had begun to penetrate this region 


by 21/641-2. This was the first thrust in a series of ' 


wars that spanned a century. Much of the campaign- 
ing centered on gaining possession of Bab al-Abwab 
(Derbend) [g.v.] а strategically-important town 
guarding the approaches from the steppe zone to 
Transcaucasia, and the Khazar cities Balandjar 
(Balangar, probably of ethnonymic origin, cf. the 
“Вагап аг” mentioned in Ibn Fadlan, Kniga 
Akhmeda ibn Fadlana o ego puteshestvit na Volgu 
v 921-022 gg. (“The Book of Ibn Fadlàn on his 
Journey to the Volga"), tr. and facs. ed. A. P. Kova- 
levskiy, Kharkov 1956, 323 (f. 207b), or Z. V. Togan, 
Ibn Faglan’s Reisebericht, in Abh. KM, xxiv/3 (1939), 
Arabic text, 30, or tr. M. Canard, in AIEO Alger, xvi 
(1950), 107, who were found in his day in Volga 
Bulgharia) and Samandar. Al-Mas‘idi (Tanbih, ed. 
de Goeje, 62) states that Balandjar was at one time 
the Khazar capital. He contradicts this statement 
in the Mwrüdj (ii, 7, ed. Pellat, i, 211-2) where һе 
makes Samandar the early Khazar capital. These 


cities may have been the winter and summer quar- | 


ters of the Khazar ruling clan, hence the confusion 
in al-Mas*üdi. The Khazar capital was later removed 
to the less exposed (to Arab raids) Volga delta 
where the city of АШ! [g.v.] developed. The exact 
location of the Khazar North Caucasian cities has 
yet to be determined. T. Lewicki, Ludy Daghestanu 
i рбіпоспево Kaukazu w oczach średniowiecznych 
pisarzy arabskich (“Тһе Peoples of Daghestan and 
the North Caucasus in the eyes of Mediaeval Arab 
Writers”) in Przegląd Orientalistyczny, No.2 (46) 
(1963), 93, and Z. V. Торап, Umumt Türk tarihine 
giriş, Istanbul, repr. 1970, i, 57, place Balandjar 
west of the Sulak river, at the ruins of Endere. 
Togan identifies Samandar with present day Kizlyar. 
V. F. Minorsky, A History of Sharván and Darband, 











Cambridge 1958, 106, however, believes it was located 
at or near Tarku in the North-Eastern Caucasus, 
not far from present-day Makhaé-kala. Like Balan- 
djar, the name Samandar may be of ethnonymic 
origin. 

Balandjar was first attacked in 22/642 (al-Tabari, 
i, 2667-8; ed. Cairo 1963-70, iv, 158), in the course 
of which the Arabs may even have penetrated into 
the Khazar hinterland. Minor Arab raiding con- 
tinued until 32/652 when ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rabi‘a 
al-Bahili, disregarding a standing caliphal order to 
the contrary, led a large force on Balandjar where 
he was defeated and killed (al-Tabari, i, 2889-91, ed. 
Cairo, iv, 304-5; for a full discussion of this and 
other Arabo-Khazar campaigns, see the detailed 
treatment in Dunlop, of. cit., chs. iii-iv, and also 
кавк). 

While the Arabs were caught up with domestic 
affairs, the Khazars raided Caucasian Albania several 
times in the period ca. 661-664 and again in the 680s 
(as reported in the Armenian historians Daskhurants‘i, 
Asotig and Lewond). In 681-2, the ruler of Albania, 
Varaz-Trdat, sent the bishop Israyél to Varaé‘an, 
the capital of the North Caucasian “Huns”, who 
were, at this time, ruled by "Alp* Ilitfuér" (* Alp 
Il-teber/tever), a Khazar vassal (or perhaps a rep- 
resentative of the royal clan; this is implied in the 
Turkic title 4-ѓеђеғ and was a practice common іп 
the nomadic world). The detailed description of 
North Caucasian “Hunnic” shamanism given іп 
Daskhurants‘i’s account of Israyél's mission is ex- 
tremely valuable as it sheds some light on the religious 
practices that were, undoubtedly, present amongst 
the Khazars as well. The worship by these “Huns” 
of “‘T‘angri Khan", the cult of the sacred forest, 
worship of fire, thunder and lightning and the 
funeral practices described in Daskhurantsi (tr. 
Dowsett, 155-6, 161) all conform in general and in 
many of their specific traits to the descriptions of 
Türk shamanism in Chinese sources and later ac- 
counts of Turkic shamanism as practised up to the 
present century. The Islamic geographers (cf. Ibn 
Rusta, 139; for a discussion of these sources, see 
B. N. Zakhoder, Kaspiyskiy svod svedenit o vostoénoi 
evrope, Moscow 1962, i, 146-7) note that the Khazar 
pagans practise a religion "similar to that of the 
Turks" (Gardizi specifically states that it resembles 
that of the Oghuz/Ghuzz, 2.0. shamanism). 

During this same period, the Khazars apparently 
came into possession of most of the Crimea, except 
for Kherson which remained under a Byzantine ad- 
ministration. From here, they began to play an 
important róle in the domestic politics of the Byzan- 
tine empire in connection with the ill-fated reign of 
Justinian II (685-95, 705-11). 

In the opening years of the 2nd/8th century, the 
Arab-Khazar struggle for hegemony in the North 
Caucasus quickened in pace. In 95/713-4, Maslama 
b. *Abd al-Malik retook Bàb al-Abwàb which had, 
apparently, changed hands several times in the pre- 
ceding years, and drove deep into Khazar-North 
Caucasian “Hunnic”? territory. Difficult but in- 
decisive fighting continued until 112/730 when 
Djarrah b. al-Hakami, who alternated command of 
this important theatre of operations with Maslama 
when the latter's services were needed elsewhere, 
was defeated and killed by the Khazars under the 
command of “Вагӣјік (so Bal‘ami, Ibn A*tham al- 
Кан, Kitab al-Futih, Ms. Topkapf, Ahmed III, 
2959, ii, ff. 180a-188b, has Barsbik. The relationship 
of Bardjik/Barsbik to P‘arsbit‘ (іп Lewond, Patmut‘- 
iwn, ed. Ezeants* St. Petersburg 1887, 101) noted 
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as the “mother of the Kaghan’’, is unclear), son of 
the Khàkàn", at Ardabil. Perhaps with a view to- 
wards strengthening the resolve of the Khazars, a 
Byzantine-Khazar marriage alliance was arranged 
in which Constantine (later Constantine IV Coprone 
ymous), son of Leo the Isaurian, married Citek, the 
daughter of the Kaghan, ca. 732-733. Their son, Leo 
IV (775-780), was known as “the Khazar”. 

The decisive campaign came in 119/737, when 
Marwan b. Muhammad (called Murvan Kru, “Маг- 
wan the Deaf", in Georgian sources), through a clever 
ruse was able to advance deep into Khazar territory, 
by-pass the Khazar capital, Atil, on the lower Volga 
and catching the Kaghan unawares pursue him into 
the land of the Finno-Ugric Burtàs, a subject people 
of the Khazars. Here, the defeated Kaghan agreed 
to become a Muslim and a subject of the caliph (the 
campaign is described in Ibn A‘thami al-Küfi, al- 
Balàdhuri, Ва!“ат! and Ibn al-Athir). Al-Balàdhüri, 
208, reports that Marwan settled 20,000 Sakàliba 
families from Khazar territory in Khakhit and had 
Khazars transplanted to the steppe zone in the 
province of al-Lakz between Samir and Shabiran. 
Continued Khazar submission, however, was con- 
tingent on a strong Arab presence (i.e. an army of 
occupation). This was an impossibility and conse- 
quently, the conversion and submission of the 
Khazar Kaghan was short-lived. Leo III's victory 
over the Arabs some three years later, at Acroinon, 
in addition to further weakening the Umayyads, 
undoubtedly enabled the Kaghan (if he had not al- 
ready done so) to break free of Arab overlordship. 

Thus, despite Marwan’s brilliant generalship, Arab 
rule was not and never would be firmly established 
on the Volga or even in the somewhat more acces- 
sible Dàghistàn where, in the 4th/roth century, 
Khazar rule reached almost up to the wall of Derbend 
[see DAGHISTAN]. In effect, the Khazars and Arabs 
had fought each other to a standstill in the Caucasus. 
Although the campaign of 119/737, unlike the Arab 
advance defeated by Charles Martel at Tours several 
years earlier, was successful, the results were similar. 
The Caucasus and the Pyrenees became the border 
zone between the Arab world and Europe. 

The Khazars, whose raiding was resumed by the 
second half of the century and was combined with 
the frequent revolts of the Christian peoples of 
Transcaucasia, gave little peace to the Arabs in that 
region; never again, however, did they constitute a 
serious threat to the Arab possession of Transcaucasia. 

The caliph al-Mansir (136-58/754-75), un- 
doubtedly in an attempt to better relations with 
the Khazars, ca. 760 ordered Yazid b. Usayd al- 
‘Sulami, the governor of Armenia, to marry a daughter 
of the Khazar Kaghan (her name is given only as 
Khatin, a title; the name of the Kaghan appears to 
have been *Baghatur, cf. Ibn A‘tham al-Küfi, ii, 
f. 241b). The marriage was arranged (the bride 
bringing a dowry of 10,000 dirhams) but her death 
in childbirth and that of her child shortly after 
(Baladhuri, 210) perhaps served as the cause for 
two large-scale Khazar raids into Transcaucasia in 
145/762-3 and 147/764-5. The name of the commander 
of the Khazar forces is given in al-Tabari, iii, 328, 
Cairo ed., viii, 7, as “Ав Tarkhan al-Kh*arazmi” 
and in al-Ya*kübi as “Кав” (Historiae, ii, 446; John 
Rylands, Arabic Ms. 231 (801), f. 152a) or “Казһ” 
(Cambridge QQro, f. 192a) Тагкһап. Lewond 
(Patmut‘iwn, ed. Ezeants*, 132) has “Ка? Тагкһап”. 
These names and the nisba ''al-Kh*arazmi" point 
to an Iranian origin. Following Minorsky, Hist. of 
Sharván and Darband, 147, we may conclude that 





this commander was drawn from the As/Aorsi (cf. 
“а1-Агвіууа”, the Muslim bodyguards of the Khazar 
Kaghans “from the region of Kh"árazm" who were 
long-time residents of Khazaria, having settled there 
not long after the rise of Islam, al-Mas‘id!, Muradj, 
ii, ro, ed. Pellat, i, 213) who were part of the mass 
of Iranian (Alan-As-Aorsi) nomads living east of the 
Caspian sea in territories subject to the Khazars. 
The “Агвіууа”, as Muslims, were granted the right 
to remain neutral whenever the Khazars were en- 
gaged in warfare with Islamic peoples. 

In 780 A.D., the Georgian prince, Nerse, attempted 
to enlist the aid of the Khazars in his continued 
struggle with the Arabs. He was, on this occasion, 
politely refused. This refusal probably stemmed from 
a brief anti-Byzantine shift in Khazar policy. This is 
clearly evident in 786 when the Khazars aided Leon 
II, the ruler of Abkhazia (Ap‘khazet‘i), and a grand- 
son of the Khazar Kaghan, to secure the indepen- 
dence of Ap‘khazet‘i and Egrisi (= mediaeval 
Western Georgia) from Byzantine suzerainty (K‘art- 
‘lis Ts‘khovreba, i, 251). This re-orientation may have 
been the product of Khazar-Byzantine disputes in 
the Crimea (perhaps associated with the anti-Khazar 
revolt of John of Gothia, see Artamonov, op. cit., 
252-5). The last major Khazar incursion into Arab 
holdings in Transcaucasia occurred in 183/799 (de- 
tailed discussion in Dunlop, op. cit., 183 ff.,) Georgia 
proper (K*art*li) being the principal victim. This in- 
vasion, according to al-Tabari, ii, 647 ff., was brought 
about by the failure of a proposed matrimonial al- 
liance between the daughter of the Khazar king and 
the Barmakid al-Fadl b. Yahyà (cf. above i, 1034 
and ii, 732). It may also have been a diversionary 
tactic to relieve the Byzantines (presuming that 
Khazar-Byzantine relations had returned to their 
normali state of co-operation in the face of a common 
foe), who were then able to induce the caliphate to 
make peace. 

The conversion of the Khazars to Judaism has 
been the subject of a sizable literature, often of a 
conjectural or polemical nature. The date of the 
conversion—if, indeed, there is one specific date 
that marked the acceptance of Judaism by large 
numbers of Khazars—has not yet been firmly estab- 
lished (cf. the exhaustive discussion of this question 
and a critical evaluation of the Islamic and Hebrew 
sources, including the much debated “Letter of King 
Joseph" and the Cambridge Document, in Dunlop, 
op. cit., chs. v-vi). It is most probable, that, follow- 
ing al-Mas‘idi (Миғйд1, ii, 8; ed. Pellat i, 212), the 
Khazar king, “his entourage and the Khazars of his 
tribe" (£e. the ruling clan or tribe or the ethnic 
Khazars, if such indeed existed, as opposed to the 
non-Khazar tribes who were under Khazar overlord- 
ship), had become Jews during the reign of Haran 
al-Rashid (170-93/786-809). The comments of Ibn 
al-Fakih, Kitab al-Buldan, ed. de Goeje, 298, writing 
са. 290/903, that “all of the Khazars are Jews, for 
they have recently converted" is undoubtedly based 
on earlier tradition (Dunlop, op. cit., 109; Т. Lewicki, 
Źródła arabskie do dziejów stowianszcsyzny, Wroclaw 
1969, ii/1, 121). Al-Istakhri, ed. de Goeje, 220, 224, 
notes that the Khazars are Muslims, Christians and 
Jews, the latter forming the smallest group but in- 
cluding the king and his court, 2.6. the royal clan. He 
also reports that the Kaghanate resided in a certain 
family (this is in keeping with Türk tradition) and 
could be passed on only to Judaised members of 
this family. This latter claim and his story of the 
young Muslim Khazar barred from the throne be- 
cause of his religion is not typical of the religious 
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indifference usually manifested by the Altaic, no- | 
madic peoples of this time, and may well be a pious | 
fabrication. 

The extent of Khazar Judaism and the degree to 
which it may have influenced the subject peoples | 
and neighbours of the Kaghanate (cf. the rather 
Judaic names of the sons of Seldjuk) is the subject 
of some speculation. The view, originating with 
Firkovié and advanced in one modified form or ап- 
other by L. Rásonyi, Tarihte türklük, Ankara 1971, | 
II5-6, and A.Zajaczkowski, Ze studiów nad zagad- 
nieniem chazarskim (‘Studies on the Khazar Prob- 
lem"), Cracow 1947, 61-6; idem, Karaims іп Poland, | 
Warsow-The  Hague-Paris 1961, 16 ff., amongst 
others, that the Khazars adopted Karaite rather 
than Rabbinic Judaism has been forcefully coun- 
tered by 2. АпКогі, The Karaites in Byzantium, 
New York-Jerusalem 1959, 64-79. 

At some time in 861, Constantine (later St. Cyril, 
the “Apostle to the Slavs”) led a Byzantine mission ' 
to Khazaria, the ostensible purpose of which was to 
participate in a religious debate at the court of the 
Kaghan. The real motivation behind the embassy 
undoubtedly had to do with the 860-1 Rus' raid 
on Constantinople and questions of joint Khazar- 
Byzantine cooperation against this new foe. Accord- 
ing to the Life of Constantine (Constantinus et Metho- 
dius Thessalonicenses, Fontes, ed. F. Grivec, F. 
Tomsi¢é, Zagreb 1960), some Khazars asked to 
convert to Christianity and were allowed to do so. | 

The later reports of the conversion of the Khazar | 
Kaghan to Islam after the collapse of the Khazar | 
state in 354/965 (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 418; Ibn Miskaw- | 
ayh, ed. and tr. Amedroz-Margoliouth, text, іі, 203, v, | 
223, and al-Mukaddasi, ed. de Goeje, 361). In the | 
latter the adoption of Islam as the result of the | 
campaigns of al-.Ma?mün (Abu 'l-Abbàs Ma?mün 
b. Muhammad) ruler of Gurgàndj and later (after 
995) of all Kh*àrazm [see KHWARAZM-SHAHS] may 
well be historical. Prior to 354/965, Islam had ad- 
herents not only amongst subject peoples (cf. in 
particular the Volga Bulghars) but amongst the 
Khazars as well. Atil, according to al-Istakhri, 220, 
had 10,000 Muslim inhabitants. Al-Balàdhuri, 203, 
tells of the Khazars who were settled by Bugha the 
Türk in 240/854-5 in Shamkür (Shank‘or) because 
of their interest in Islam and security. Confirmation 
of Bugha's activities in this area (warfare against 
the Khazars and Alans) is found in Miinedjdjim 
bàshi (Minorsky, Hist. of Sharvan and Darband, 
Arabic text, 3, tr. 25) and in the K‘art‘is Ts‘kho- 
vreba (i, 256-7) which further notes that he settled 
зоо Khazar families in "Shank*or" (no mention is | 
made of their Islamic affiliations), but then came 
under the suspicion of the caliph who feared he 
"was taking council with the Khazars, his tribes- 
теп” (tomta mist‘a, which can also be translated as 
“his kinsmen”) and relieved him of his post. Bugha's 
campaign about this time, against the Georgian 
mountaineers, the Sanariyya (in Georgian Tsanar) 
which led to an unsuccessful attempt on their part 
to enlist the aid of the Byzantines, Khazars and | 
Sakaliba, should be viewed in light of the above. А 

The conversion of the Khazars to Judaism was по 
obstacle to continuing Khazar-Byzantine coopera- 
tion, especially in view of thé unstable situation that 
was developing in the steppes. In 838 (for the dating, 
see I. Sorlin, Le problème des Khazares et les historiens 
soviétiques dans les vingt dernières années, in Travaux 
et Mémoires, iii (1968), 436 n. 51), the Byzantines 
assisted in the construction of the fortress Sarkel/ 
Sharkil on the Don which was built as a defence 
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(probably for Byzantine Crimea) against the Hun- 
garian tribal union, or elements of it, and the Pecenegs 
who were beginning to cause problems for the 
Khazars and ultimately the Byzantines (Ibn Rusta, 
143; Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando 
Imperii, ed. and tr. Gy. Moravcsik - R. Jenkins, 
Washington 1967, ch. 42; Theophanes Continuatus, 
ed. Bonn, 122 ff.; Scylitzes, ed. Bonn ii, 129-30; for a 
full discussion of this question see P. B. Golden, The 
migrations of the Oguz, in Archivum Ottomanicum, 
iv, 1972). 

During the caliphate of al-Wathik (227-32/842-7), 
two Arab embassies were sent to Khazaria, one led 
by Muhammad b. Misa al-Khvàrazmi and the other 
that of Sallam the Interpreter (al-Mukaddasi, 362; 
Ibn Khurradadhbih, 162 ff.; Ibn Rusta, 149). 

Khazar-Arab hostilities in the North Caucasus 


' continued during the course of the 3rd/oth century 
; оп a reduced scale. Miinedjdjim bàshí (in Minorsky, 


Hist. of Sharvan and Darband, text, 4, 17, tr. 26, 46) 
speaks of warfare that, apparently, persisted from 
Radjab 288/August 901 to ca. 300/912. The name 
of the Khazar ruler who figured in these campaigns 
is given as К-54 (or T-n/z К-54) b. B-ldján (cf. Bluc‘an, 
the name of a Khazar commander mentioned in the 


| K'art'lis Ts*khovreba, i, 249-50). 


Khazar power was now on the decline. As with all 


| nomadic tribal unions, there were continual cen- 


trifugal tendencies on the part of individual clans or 
tribes to break away from the power of the Kaghan. 
The first signs of serious internal difficulties of this 
nature may be seen in the revolt of the Kabars (whose 
name may be etymologised in Turkic as “rebel”, see 


: Németh, op. cit., 236-7) some time in the second 


half of the 9th century (Const. Porphyrogenitus, op. 
cit., 174). The Hungarian tribal union (to which the 
Kabars attached themselves), which had, in the early 
9th century, been hostile and had later become an 
ally (the Árpád dynasty came to power under Khazar 
auspices, Const. Porph., 172) had now been replaced 
in the Pontic steppes by the Pecenegs. Moreover, 
elements of the turbulent Oghuz tribal union which 
had been allies of the Khazars against the Pecenegs 
were now under pressure from tribes to their east. 
They began to push towards the Volga, occasionally 


, crossing it in search of winter pasturage (al-Mas‘idi, 


Murüdj, ii, 19; ed. Pellat i, 218) and skirmishing 


| with Khazar patrols. Another new factor was the 


unification, ca. 885, of the Eastern Slavic tribes, some 
of whom had been tributaries of the Khazars, under 
the Rus' who were drawn to the Volga because of the 
lucrative trade that passed through Atil. A series of 
daring Rus' raids into the Caspian lands of Islam 
began in the last quarter of the gth century. Two 
large-scale raids took place in 298/910 and 299/911-2 
(on the dating, see S. Aliev, O datirovke nabega rusov, 
upomyanutlkh ibn Isfandiyarom i Атой, in Vostocnte 
Isto£niki po istorii narodov iugo-vostocnot 1 tsentral*noi 
evropy ("Eastern Sources on the History of the 
Peoples of South-Eastern and Central Europe"), ed. 
S. Tveritinova, Moscow 1967, ii, 316-21). Al-Mas‘tdi 
reports another raid after the year 300/912-3 (Aliev, 
op. cit., places this raid after 310/922). 

Khazar willingness to allow the Rus' access to the 
Volga route in order to carry out these raids may 
perhaps be related to the hostilities between the 
Arabs and the Khazars in the Caucasus recorded in 
Miinedjdjim bàshi (see above). In the raid reported 
by al-Mas'üdi, the Kaghan is said to have given his 
assent on the condition that the Rus' give him half 
of the booty. The Kaghan was unable, however, to 
prevent the slaughter of the returning Rus' by 
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Khazar Muslims who were enraged at the activities 
of the former against their co-religionists (Muridj, 
ii, 10, 18-23; ed. Pellat i, 213, 218-21). The devastat- 
ing Rus’ raid on Bardha‘a/Partaw [see BARDHA'A], 
in Ádharbàydjàn in 332/943-4 (Daskhurants‘i, tr. 
Dowsett, 224; Ibn Miskawayh, ed. Amedroz-Margoli- 
outh, ii, 62-7; al-Makdisi, K. al-Bad? wa’-ia?rikh, 
ed. Huart, iv, 66-7; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 134-5) un- 
doubtedly played a róle in the ensuing reorientation 
of Khazar policy with regard to the Rus'. In his 
letter (written probably in the 960s) to Hasday b. 
Shaprüt, the Khazar ruler Joseph remarks that he 
is no longer willing to give the Rus' passage down to 
the Volga, adding “І war with them. If I left them 
(in peace) for one hour, they would destroy the 
entire land of the Ishmaelites up to Baghdad” 
(P. K. Kokovtsov, Evreysko-Khasarskaya perepiska 
v X veke ("The Jewish-Khazar Correspondence in 
the roth Century") Leningrad 1932, 102). 

Khazar exclusion of the Rus' from the Volga route 
was probably one of the causes of the war of 354/ 
965 recorded in the Rus’ chronicles (Polnoe Sobranie 
Russkikh Letopisei, i, 65, ix, 31). According to this 
very laconic account, the Rus' ruler, Svyatoslav, 
“overcame the Khazars and took their city and Béla 
Veta” (= Sarkel). Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, ii, 
392-3, who heard of this several years after the event 
and places it in 358/967, states that the Rus’ sacked 
Bulghar and Khazaràn (a section of А). Both of 
these accounts ignore the role of the Oghuz (Ghuzz). 
Ibn Miskawayh, text, ii, 209, tr. v, 223, and Ibn al- 


Аі, viii, 418, report that in 354/965, the "Turks" | 


attacked Khazaria. These “Тигкө” could only have 
been the Oghuz (the Torki of the Rus’ chronicles and 
Turk of the Anonymous Hebrew Khazar Cambridge 
Document) who undoubtedly entered into an alliance 
with Svyatoslav, just as they would later do with his 
son and successor, Vladimir I, in 985 against Volga 
Bulgharia, According to Islamic sources, the Kaghan 
appealed to the Kh’arazmians for aid and the latter 
drove off the “Turks” Kh"àrazmian-Oghuz hostility 
at this time is reported in al-Birüni, al-dthar al- 
bakiya, ed. Sachau, 236, and confirmed by archaeo- 
logical evidence, cf. S. P. Tolstov, Po sledam drev- 
nekhorezmiyskoy tsivilizalsii (“Оп the Tracks of An- 
cient Kh*arizmian Civilization"), Moscow-Leningrad 
1948, 249), in return for which they demanded the 
conversion of the Kaghan to Islam (see above). Al- 
though the destruction, according to Ibn Hawkal, 
was considerable, it is not clear just what the Rus’ 
gained. Sarkel probably came into their possession, 
but АШ, and hence control over the Volga, probably 
remained in the hands of the Khazars who had now 
become а Kh*drazmian protectorate (this might ex- 
plain why Svyatoslav, apparently blocked here, was 
willing, in 968, to embark on a campaign in the 
Balkans to gain possession of Bulgaria and the 
Danubian trade routes). Ultimately, it did become 
an Oghuz holding (they appear to be there in strength 
in the 12th century, cf. the “до tribes of the Ghuzz" 
mentioned there by Abū Hamid al-Gharnati (454 
Hamid al-Granadino y su relación de viaje por tierras 
eurasidticas, ed. and tr. C. E. Dubler, Madrid 1953, 5). 

Khazar Jews are mentioned as coming to the court 
of Vladimir I in 986 in connection with the religious 
debates that are alleged to have preceded his con- 
version to Christianity. The account, however, rather 
suspiciously parallels the story of a religious debate 
which preceded the conversion of the Khazars to 
Judaism, see Marquart, Streifzüge, 7 ff. Indeed, it 
may have been inserted in the Rus’ chronicle to 
support Rus’ claims to succession to the Kaghanate. 


The tradition of a Rus’ Kaghan is already known in 
the oth century (cf. the “Сһасапив Rus” of the 
Annales Bertiniani and the “Кп Khakan” of Ibn 
Rusta), and repeated in the rrth century Slovo o 
zakone i blagodati of Ilarion who pointedly refers to 
Vladimir I and the then reigning Yaroslav (d. 1054) 
as “kagans”, 

In January, 1016, a territory called “Khazaria” in 
Scylitzes (ed. Bonn, ii, 464) which was ruled by a 
certain Georgius (presumably а  Christianised 
Khazar) "the Tzoulé" (this form TG ouA1, found in 
the r2th century Vienna Ms., Nationalbibliothek, 
Cod. Hist. Gr. 35, f. 132a and in the 13th century 
Vatican ms. 977, f. 287a, is to be preferred to the 
“Tzoulus” of the Bonn ed.) was attacked and conque- 
red by a joint Rus'-Byzantine force in which ''Sphen- 
gus, the brother of Vladimir, who was the brother- 
in-law of the Emperor" (Basil II, cf. yapBpot тоб 
Bactréon of the mss. cited above and not "brother" 
as in the Bonn ed.) led the Rus’ forces, The identity 
of ""Sphengus" and the location of “Khazaria” have 
not been convincingly demonstrated thus far (it 
has variously been suggested that Sphengus is Msti- 
slav, a son of Vladimir I, see С. Vernadsky, Kievan 
Russia, New Haven 1948, 75 and that “Khazaria” 
is to be found in the Crimean peninsula, Tmutorokan' 
or in the North Caucasus. Mstislav was, indeed, in 
the Tmutorokan' region ca. 1022 and, according to 
the Rus' chronicle, he led a force of Khazars and 
Kasogians in 1023 against his brother Yaroslav). 

Ibn al-Athir, ix, 279, notes that the Kurd Fadlün, 
ruler of Gandja, attacked the “Khazars” in 421/1030 
but was defeated and slain by them. This was Fadl 
b. Muhammad of the Shaddadid dynasty, cf. above i, 
660 and ii, 975 and V.F.Minorsky, Studies in 
Caucasian History, London 1953, 40 ff. The ''Kha- 
zars" mentioned here are probably a misprint for 
either the Abkhaz or Djurz (Georgians), both of 
whom had hostile relations with the Amirs of Gandja. 
Miinedjdjim bàshl, in Minorsky, Studies, text. 11, 
tr. 17, states that the Abkhaz attacked Arràn and 
were beaten off by Fadl of Gandja in 417/1026. The 
K‘art‘lis Ts‘khovreba, i, 296, tells of Georgian war- 
fare with the rulers of Gandja in the early 1030s. 
Finally, a raid from Gandja against the Khazars is 
very improbable on geographical grounds. 

Münedidjim bàshi, in Minorsky, Hist. of Sharvan 
and Darband, text. 24, tr. 51, reports that in 456/ 
1064 "the remnants of the Khazars, consisting of 
three thousand households, arrived in Kahtan 
(which Minorsky, Hist. 107, identifies with Khaydak, 
lands now occupied by the Turkic Kumuks in 
Daghistan) from the Khazar territory. They rebuilt 
it and settled in it”. 

In 1079 and 1083 A.D., the Khazars are again 
mentioned in the Rus’ chronicles in connection with 
events in the principality of Tmutorokan’ where 
they appear to have wielded some power (PRSL i, 
204-5). Individual Khazars took service with the 
various Rus’ princes. Thus, 5.4. 1106 A.D. we read 
of an Ivan Kozarin (“the Khazar”), the voevoda of 
Kiev who drove off a Polovtsian (Coman) attack 
(PRSL, ix, 140). A Hungaro-Latin source (Thuroczi, 
cap. 500) mentions a “princeps Bissenorum (= 
Hung. Besenyó “Ребепер”) nomine Kazar”, which 
would indicate that Khazar elements had joined the 
Pečeneg union. Documents from the Cairo Geniza 
purport to tell of messianic movements in “Khazaria” 
in the 11th and r2th centuries. The reference, here, 
however, was probably to events in the Jewish com- 
munities in the Crimea which was regularly called 
“Khazaria” or “Gazaria” in later Greek and Latin 
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sources (see Dunlop, op. cit., 254-6, and Artamonov, 
op. cit., 444). 

As with many steppe empires, Khazaria did not 
suddenly vanish, although it appeared to, but rather 
it gradually melted back into the steppe. The nomadic 
elements were undoubtedly incorporated into the 
Pečeneg, Oghuz and ultimately Coman-Kipéak tribal 
confederations (this would probably explain the pres- 
ence of the Hebrew loanword Skabbat іп Coman- 
Kiptak: Shabat Ейп, Karatay-Balkar: Shabat K'ün, 
cf. also Cuvash: Shámat). The collapse of Khazar 
power after 345/965 had severe consequences for 
Byzantium which—as the orientation of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’ De Adm. Imp. would indicate— 
was already seeking to establish a new balance of 
power in the steppe zone in the 940s-950s. With 
Khazaria now unable to blunt the thrusts of on- 
coming nomadic invaders, Byzantium's Balkan 
borders and, even more crucial, the Crimea, Con- 
stantinople's eye into the steppe, were extremely 
vulnerable. The volatile Oghuz tribal union in the 
steppes to the east of Khazaria which had hitherto 
been held in check by the Khazars (cf. the Oghuz 
prisoners held by the Khazars as reported in Ibn 
Fadlàn, ed. Togan, text 16, tr. 31) or allied with 
them (in joint operations against the Peécenegs, cf. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Adm. Imp., 166), 
now began to break up. Some elements entered the 
Pontic steppe and ultimately caused disturbances in 
the Balkans. Another faction, led by Seldjuk set off, 
in the decades following 354/965, that chain of events 
that led to the Turkish conquest of Anatolia. 

The Khazar Kaghanate at its zenith was a vast, 
multi-religious, multi-national state (Ibn Fadlàn, ed. 
Kovalevskiy, 313, ed. Togan, 44, reports that there 
were 25 subject peoples who sent hostages to the 
Kaghan's court) which, in addition to the tribes that 
formed the Khazar union, included the Volga and 
Pontic Bulghars, the Burtas and other Finno-Ugrians 
(including at one time the Hungarians), the “Huns” 
of the North Caucasus as well as the aboriginals of 
that region, the Iranian Alan/As of the Caspian 
Steppes and North Caucasus and various Eastern 
Slavic tribes. Its borders extended to Kiev in the 
west, the Volga Bulghar realm in the north (near 
present-day Kazan’), the steppes of Kh"àrazm in 
the east and the Crimea and the northern Caucasus 
in the south. The Kaghanate, in its political and 
economic organisation, evidences all of the charac- 
teristics of other, Altaic, nomadic tribal empires of 
the period. It was presided over by a ceremonial 
Kaghan (probably of Tiirk-Ashina origin, descent 
from the Tiirk royal clan being one of the main 
criteria for the assumption of the Kaghanal title), 
while the actual governance of affairs was in the 
hands of the shad (the ishdjishad of the Ibn Rusta- 
Gardizi tradition) ог the Beg (сі. the теу of Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus, De Adm. Imp., 182, the 
Bek-Yilik of the al-Istakhri, - Ibn Hawkal, ed. 
Kramers, ii, 390, tradition). Ibn Fadlan (ed. Togan, 
text. 43-4) calls him the “Khakan B-h" who he 
notes, was assisted by the “К-па-г Khakan” and 
Djàwshigh-r". This system is a variant of the well- 
known Turkic dual kingship. The ceremonial Kagha- 
nate, described by the Islamic geographers (who 
regularly distinguish between the Khàkàn and the 
"king"), has parallels in the Turkic world. The 
earliest precedent for this particular evolution of the 
Kaghanate may be seen in the institution of the 
I K'e-han (*eb Kaghan “House Kaghan" of the 
Türks themselves) noted in Chinese sources. Seen in 
this light, Artamonov's speculations (of. cit., 275 ff.) 


associating this institution with the judaicisation of 
Khazaria and the alleged coup d'état of Obadiah in 
the early 9th century, are to be dismissed. Many of 
the ancient Türk traditions which underscored the 
shamanic aspects of the Kaghanal office, were pre- 
served by the Khazars. Thus, the ritual of the 
ceremonial strangling of the Kaghan at his investiture 
(al-Istakhri, 224), during which the new Kaghan on 
the verge of losing consciousness is asked to state 
the length of his rule (should he exceed it, he is killed; 
Ibn Fadlàn notes that the Khakan may rule no 
more than forty years) is identical to the ritual 
practised by the Türks as described in Chinese 
sources (Liu Mau-Tsai, Die Chinesischen Nachrichten 
zur Geschichte der Ost-Tiirken (T'u-küe), Wiesbaden 
1958, i, 8). 

The Khazars, or at least the “royal” or core tribes, 
continued to practice a modified form of nomadism, 
wintering in their cities (which were large conglomera- 
tions of nomadic yurts, hence little archaeological evi- 
dence has survived) and passing the summer in the 
steppes (al-Makdisi, iv, 66). Agriculture and fishing 
were also practised. (On the nomadism of Western 
Eurasia, see Gy. СуогНу, А honfoglaló magyarok 
települési rendjéról (“Оп the Settlement Pattern of the 
Conquest Period Hungarians”), in Archaeologtat 
Ertesité, xcvii (1970), for a description of this system 
as practised by the Аграйа Hungarians. On the 
material culture of the Western Eurasian nomads, 
see 5. A. Pletneva, Ot kofeviy k gorodam (“From 
nomadic encampments to cities"), Moscow 1967). 
The importance of fishing in Khazaria is confirmed 
by al-Istakhri who notes that isinglass was the only 
product made by the Khazars themselves. Khazaria 
exported to Byzantium and the lands of Islam large 
quantities of furs, obtained as tribute from subject 
peoples, but imported the material for clothing 
from Gurgàn, Tabaristàn, Adharbaydjan and Кат. 
The Hudid al-‘Alam, tr. Minorsky, 161, indicates 
that livestock breeding, as might be expected, was 
practised and was one of the numerous exports of 
Khazaria. But, unanimously with our other sources, 
the Hudüd, 162, notes that “the well-being and 
wealth of the King of the Khazars are mostly from 
the maritime customs". Khazaria took ample ad- 
vantage of its favourable geographical position lying 
astride the great commercial arteries between east 
and west, north and south. The Kaghans of Atll, 
like the Volga Bulghar ruler, took a tithe on all 
trade passing through their territory. Nomadic 
empires (cf. the Türks and their relationship with 
the Soghdians) regularly encouraged trade because 
of this lucrative source of revenue. According to 
al-Mas'üdi, Mwrüdj, ii, 22, ed. Pellat, i, 220, the 
Khazars had no sea-going vessels; yet according 
to Hilal al-Sabi (ed. Amedroz, 217, below), the dams 
built at Derbend were intended as a defence against 
the ships (mardkib) of the Khazars. There is some 
evidence to indicate that the Khazars minted their 
own coins. These were imitations of contemporary 
Arabic coins with many mistakes. Some, apparently, 
bore Turkic runic inscriptions; see A. A. Bfkov, O 
Khazarskom tekane VIII-IXvv. (“On Khazar Mint- 
ing"), in Trudi gosudarstvennogo ermitata, xii (1971). 

With regard to Khazar urban sites, our sources 
present a number of Khazar toponyms, few of which 
can be located or given etymologies with absolute 
certainty. In addition to Balandjar and Samandar 
(see above), we may note Atil, the name of the Volga 
and the Khazar capital located in its delta. L. N. 
Gumilyov, Otkritie Khazarii, Moscow 1966, has 
recently advanced the thesis that the Khazar capital 
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was submerged by a rise in the level of the Caspian 
and consequently hopes of finding this largely 
“tent” city are slim. The al-Istakhri - Ibn Hawkal 
tradition reports that it was divided into two parts 
(al-Mas*üdI, Murddj, ii, 7, ed. Pellat, i, 212, and the 
Letter of Joseph, Kokovtsov, of. cit., 74-5, 102, say 
it was divided into three parts), a western (called 
“Khazaran” in Ibn Hawkal and in Ibn Rusta, 165, 
who elsewhere, see below, reports a different tradi- 
tion) in which the king lived (al-Istakhri, 220, Ibn 
Hawkal, ed. Kramers, ii, 389) and an eastern part. 
Another tradition, that of Ibn Rusta - Gardizi - al- 
Bakri and al-Marwazi, going back to al-Djarmi via 
al-Djayhani, calls the Khazar capital *Sarighshin 
(Sarigh = common Turk. **yellow") whose relation- 
ship to *'al-Baydà?" (“the White City"; Sharigh in 
some Bulgharo-Oghuric dialects denotes “уһ йе”) is 
unclear. It should be borne in mind that “white” 
cities and fortresses in this region are not toponymical 
rarities and may have taken their name from the 
coloration of the bricks used in their construction. 
The later Sakstn may be a garbling of this name. 
Within Sarighshin is another city: H-bn-l-* or 
Khamlikh (Ibn Rusta, 139; al-Mukaddasi, 51, 355; 
Yàküt, Мијат al-Buldán, i, 730, 793, ii, 471; 
Hudüd, Tumanskiy ms. f. 38b (H-m-dj), Ibn Khur- 
dàdhbih, 124, 154-5), all of which may be corruptions 
of *Khan Balik “Тһе Khan's City" (cf. *Cambaluc" 
of Marco Polo for Peking). The relationship of this 
form to the city *Kutlugh, Turk. “blessed, fortu- 
nate" (Gardizi, Oxford, Bodl. Ouseley 240, p. 474; 
Hudüd, Tumanskiy ms. f. 38b; cf. also the H-thl-gh, 
H---I-gh of al-Bakri and al-Marwazi), which may be 
either a separate and distinct city or the same city 
repeated in the not-always-critical compilations that 
form the bulk of our sources for the Khazars, is not 
clear. Marquart (Streifzüge, 18), Lewicki (Źródła 
arabskie, i, 29, 115) Zajáczkowski (Ze studiów, 50) 
and Minorsky (Hudüd, 454) have suggested that 
Khamlikh was the eastern part of АШ. The anon- 
ymous Risdla fi 'l-Akālīm (Köprülü Ms. 1623, f. 
209b) notes that Sarlghshin was located “іп the 
plain". The Khazar fortress Sarkel/Sharkil which 
appears only in Byzantine and Hebrew sources and 
is curiously absent in the Arabo-Persian accounts, 
has occasioned a considerable literature. The kel[kil 
of Sarkel is probably from Iranian gil (‘‘house, 
dwelling", see J. Harmatta and K. Czeglédy іп 
Magyar N yelv, xlix (1953), 178-83, 177 respectively). 
Sar may be viewed as either common Turkic Sartgh/ 
Sart ("yellow") or Bulgharo-Oghuric Shartgh/Shari 
("white" in some dialects). Byzantine sources 
(Theophanes Continuatus and Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus) translate it as “White Dwelling". It may 
well have been the Rus’ “Béla Veža” (“White Fort") 
and perhaps the Arabic al-Baydà?, but there are 
numerous problems associated with this (see above). 
It was located on the Don river, near the Tsimlyan- 
Skaya stanitsa (and is now submerged); since this lay 
in Pontic Bulghar lands it may well have borne a 
Bulgharic name. This does not imply, as some have 
claimed, that the Khazars necessarily spoke Bul- 
gharic. Other toponyms associated with Khazaria 
(although not necessarily having a Khazar popula- 
tion) are Varad‘an in the lands of the north Caucasian 
“Huns” (it is, perhaps, to be connected with the 
Wartkás of al-Ya‘kibi, Historiae, ii, 381. The mss. 
Cambridge, QOro, f. 175b and John Rylands, Arabic 
231 (801), f. 139b, have W-r-én; the Letter of 
Joseph, Oxford, Christ Church 193, f. 18a has V- 
rsan|[V-rshan. Minorsky, Hist. of Sharván and Dar- 
band, 93-4, emends al-Ya‘kibi’s form to *Warshan 


and connects this with Varat‘an), Suwdar (in the 
north Caucasus and Volga Bulghar lands, undoub- 
tedly from the ethnonym Sabir), Кіз (?) and 
B-gh-nd. 

The religious situation in Khazaria was quite com- 
plex. In addition to Jews (whose numbers grew due 
to the migration of their co-religionists from Byzan- 
tium as the result of the persecutions of Romanus 
Lecapenus (919-44) reported іп al-Mas'üdI, Murddj, 
ii, 8, ed. Pellat, і, 212, and the Khazar Cambridge 
Document, Kokovtsov, op. cit., 35, as well as from 
the Islamic lands) and Khazar converts, there were 
large numbers of Muslims and Christians as well as 
pagans of various types (Turkic, Slavic and Finno- 
Ugrian). In АШ! there was a principal mosque with a 
lofty minaret and 30 mosques. In the year 310/922-3, 
the Khazar ruler received a report that in a Muslim 
country a synagogue had been destroyed (the name 
given in Yàküt, Мијат, ii, 440 is not clear; cf. 
Marquart, Streifzüge, 4, 477 Ё.). He therefore had 
the minaret destroyed and the mwadhdhin killed. 
He left the mosque unharmed for fear that all the 
synagogues in Muslim lands would be destroyed. 

The question of Khazar ethnic affiliations remains 
one of the most difficult aspects of Khazar studies. 
Given the context in which the Khazar state came 
into being, we may properly look to the Altaic, or 
more specifically, perhaps, to the Turkic world for 
an answer (al-Mas‘idi’s comment, Tanbih, ed. de 
Goeje, 83, that the name Khazar is Iranian and in 
Turkic is Sabir is undoubtedly a garbling of the fact 
that elements of the Sabirs formed one of the con- 
stituent tribes of the Khazar confederation. Both 
names may be explained in Turkic with the meaning 
“nomad”, “wanderer”, see Németh, A honfoglaló. . ., 
37. This might also account for al-Mas*üdi's confu- 
sion). Unfortunately, we do not, as yet, possess any 
texts in the Khazar language (a recently discussed 
Hebrew document from the Cairo Geniza, see Cam- 
bridge, ms. T-S 12.122, which may have been written 
by Khazar Jews in Kiev, has an inscription in a 
variant of the Tiirk runic script which was used by 
many of the nomadic tribes of Central Asia and 
Eurasia. It has yet to be satisfactorily deciphered. 
Moreover, it consists of one word and hence can 
hardly be considered decisive). It is generally ac- 
cepted that Khazar must have been, broadly speak- 
ing, Altaic; whether this was common Turkic or a 
form of Bulgharo-Oghuric is still the subject of 
polemics. Our sources provide little guidance here. 
Thus, al-Istakhri, ed. de Goeje, 222, in one passage, 
remarks that Khazar does not resemble Turkic, 
Persian or any other language. Elsewhere (p. 225), 
he states that it is similar to Bulgharic. Al-Birüni 
(al-Athar al-bakiya, ed. Sachau, 42) remarks that 
the Bulghar and Suwar speak a language which is 
a mixture of Turkic and Khazar. This would seem 
to contrast Turkic and Khazar and perhaps place 
Khazar in the Bulgharo-Oghuric grouping. But one 
must bear in mind the compilatory nature of our 
sources, which undoubtedly compounded the com- 
plexities of the linguistic situation in Khazaria where 
common Turkic, Bulgharo-Oghuric, Finno-Ugric, 
Iranian and Slavic were spoken. Individual Khazar 
words, names, titles, hydronyms and toponyms 
scattered in Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Byzantine, 
Rus', Armenian and Georgian sources cannot fully 
answer this question because of the obvious diffi- 
culties of interpretation and the paucity of their 
number (depending on what one is willing to consider 
Khazar, there are, roughly, some fifty known Khazar 
words). Khazar titles are invariably Turkic or an- 
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cient Inner Asian loanwords long associated with 
Turkic: Kaghan, Khatun, Alp (both a name and 
title, as is true of many names in Turkic), Baghatur, 
Beg, Tegin (Ir-tigin), Diabghu, Il-teber, Shad, Tarkhan, 
Тағтаё (Tolmač), Tudun апа Yilik (Ilik). Other 
titles (or perhaps names) are problematic, cf.: 
Baigitzes (Belgii? Вай 0), B-l-sktst (Bolushéi?), 
Tsoulé (Culi?) Didwshigh-r, K-nd-r, Salifán. Sim- 
ilarly, some Khazar personal names are clearly 
Turkic, cf.: 400 (А), Bulan, Citek, Corpan, 
Kodhir (Khat‘ir), Barsbek{P‘arsbit), while others 
pose numerous difficulties of interpretation: Bardjik 
(if it is not a corruption of Barsbek, see above), 
Bashtwa, Bluan|Buldjün, (Cat Kasar, C‘at’n, 
Ibuz(s)r Gliaban(r), (T-n)K-sà, Papatzys, *Yazir 
Bulash, Ziebél. A few names show Iranian influence 
(cf. Hazár Tarkhan and perhaps Kundadjik, with 
the Turkic dimunitive suffix -dj#k). Of the tribal 
names, we know only Khazar (K*azar), Kara Khazar 
and Kabar|Kavar. The clan name Ansa (Hudüd, ms. 


Tumanskiy, f. 38b), if it is not a corruption of | 


Ishà/Ishád, may well be a garbling of the Türk 
Ashina. Of the nomina, we know only the obviously 
Arabised al-djdáda (Ibn A*tham al-Küfi, Topkapl, 
Ahmed III 2956/ii, f. 192b), a kind of tent-cart. 
With the possible exception of Sarkel (if it is to be 


read as Sharkil), none of these forms shows specific : 


Bulgharo-Oghuric characteristics (i.e. 
Tudun). 

Another major question of Khazar studies, for 
which there is as yet no ready answer, is the rela- 
tionship of the Khazars to the origins of Eastern 
European Jewry. 

Bibliography: Partial bibliographies of the 
Khazar question are found in: A. Yarmolinsky, 
The Khazars; A Bibliography, in Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library, xlii (1939); and his 
later The Khazars: (an annotated) Bibliography, in 
ibid., Ixiii (1959); B. D. Weinryb, The Khazars, 


Turun for 





an annotated Bibliography, in Studies in Bibliog- : 


raphy and Booklore, Library of Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion, vi (1963); 


Gy. Moravesik, Bysantinoturcica, Berlin 1958, i, | 


83 ff. 


The major works on the Khazars аге M.I. | 


Artamonov, Ocerk drevneyshey istorii ("Outline of 
the Most Ancient History of the Khazars"), Lenin- 
grad 1936 and his later Istoriya Khazar, Lenin- 
grad 1962 which is useful from the archaeological 
standpoint. A.Zajáczkowski, Ze Studiów nad 
zagadnieniem chazarskim (“Studies on the Khazar 
Question"), Cracow 1947, is important from the 
Turcological viewpoint, but rather weighted in 
favour of Khazar-Karaim ties. D. M. Dunlop, The 
History of the Jewish Khazars, Princeton 1954, 
an excellent outline of Khazar history with de- 
tailed treatment of Arabic, Hebrew and Byzantine 
sources, P. B. Golden, Q'azar Studies, An historico- 
philological Inquiry into the Origins of the Q'azars, 
in Monographs on Medieval Eurasia, i, Lisse-Buda- 
pest, forthcoming, is a detailed treatment of the 
Khazar "'Sprachreste" with emphasis on the 
Turcological aspects of the Khazar question. 
Z. V. Togan's “Hazarlar” in ЃА is fanciful and at 
times uncritical. 

The major Arabic sources for the Khazars are, 
in addition to the geographers of the BGA series; 
al-Baladhuri, Kitab Futüh al-Buldán; al-Dimashki, 
Cosmographie, ed. Е. Mehrens, St. Pb. 1866, Ibn 
A‘tham al-Küfi, Kitab al-Futuh, Istanbul, Top- 
kap!, Ahmed III 2956 (extracts can be found in 
Togan, Ibn Faglan’s Reisebericht and А. М. Kurat, 





Muhammad bin A’sam al-Kiji’nin Kitab al- 
Futüh'u, іп Ank. Univ. Dil ve Tarih-Coğrafya 
Fakültesi Dergisi, vii (1949); Ibn al-Athir, al- 
Kamil fi 'l-Ta?rikh, 1851-76; Ibn Fadlàn (see the 
Kovalevskiy and Togan editions cited in the text) ; 
al-Idrisi, Géographie d'Édrisi, tr. А. Jaubert, 
Paris 1836-40; al-Makdisi, Kitab al-Bad? wa’l- 
Ta?rikh, ed. C. Huart, Paris 1899-1919; al- Kazwini, 
Kosmographie, ed. Wüstenfeld, Góttingen 1848; 
Sharaf al-Zamán T&hir Marvazi on China, the 
Turks and India, ed. and tr. V. Minorsky, London 
1942; Miinedjdjim bàshl (excerpts in Minorsky, 
Studies, and Hist. of Sharván and Darband cited 
in text; mss. are Istanbul, Nür-i *Othmàniyya 
3171-2, Topkapi, Ahmed III 1954, і-іі, Bayazid 
‘Umimi Kütüphanesi, Veliyüddin 5019-20, Süley- 
тапіууе, Es‘ad Efendi 2101-2103; al-Tabari, 
Kitab Akhbar al-Rasél wa 'l-Mulük; al-Ya‘kubi, 
Historiae; Yàküt, Мијат al-Buldán, and the 
Judaeo-Arabic work of Yehuda hal-Levi, Book of 
Kuzari (Kitab al-Khazar), tr. H. Hirschfeld, New 
York 1946. The Armenian sources are extremely 
important: Lewond, Patmut‘iwn, ed. І. Ezeants‘, 
St. Petersburg 1887, tr. as Ghévond, Histoire 
des guerres et des conquétes des Arabs en Arménie, 
by V. Chahnazarian, Paris 1856; Movsés Daskhu- 
rants‘i (Katankatuats‘i), Patmut‘iwn A tuanits‘, ed. 
M. Emin, Moscow 1860, now available in the 
excellent translation of C. Dowsett (see text 
above). Movsés Khorenats‘i, Histoire d'Arménie, 
ed. and tr. P. E. Le Vaillant de Florival, Venice 
1841 and the Geography ascribed to him, Géo- 
graphie de Motse de Coréne, ed. and tr. A. Soukry, 
Venice 1881. The most important Byzantine 
sources for the Khazars are Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, De Administrando Imperio (see text above), 
which gives a detailed analysis of the situation in 


Ше steppes іп the mid-roth century; Nicephorus 


Patriarchus, Breviarium, ed. J. Bekker, Bonn 
1837; Georgius Cedrenus, loannis Scylitzae ope, 
ed. J. Bekker, Bonn 1839; Theophanes, Chrono- 
graphia, ed. C. de Boor, Leipzig 1883; Theophanus 
Continuatus, Historiae, ed. J. Bekker, Bonn 1838. 
The Georgian compilation, the K‘art‘lis Ts*khovreba 
(see text above), contains valuable supplementary 
material on Khazar activities in the Caucasus, but 
is generally unconcerned with events outside of 
Georgia proper. Р.К. Kokovtsov's Evreysko- 
Khazarskaya Perepiska (see text above) contains 
critical editions of the Khazar Hebrew Correspon- 
dence and the Cambridge Document with an ex- 
haustive commentary. Of Persian works, Bal‘ami’s 
translation and re-working of а!-Таһап is ex- 
tremely useful as he adds many details missing in 
the Arabic original. The work is available (in full) 
only in H. Zotenberg’s translation, Paris 1867-74. 
The ms. of M. Minovi’s facsimile edition, Astan-i 
Kuds 7481 (Ta?rikh-i Tabari, Tehran 1345/1926-7). 
unfortunately has lacunae in many important pas- 
sages relating to the Khazars. The mss. in the 
Bodleian at Oxford (Elliot 376, Fraser 131, 
Ouseley 249, Ouseley 360) and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris (Pers. 63, Pers. 162, Pers. 
Suppl. 162A, Pers. 163, Pers 164) should be con- 
sulted. Important excerpts from Gardizi are found 
in V. Bartol'd, Otčet о poezdke v srednyuyu aziyu 
S naucnoy tsel’yu, in Zapiski Imp. Akad. Nauk 
vii/4 (1897), and in the collection A magyar 
honfoglaáls kútfői (“Sources on the Hungarians of 
the Conquest Period), ed. and tr. Gy. Pauler, 
S. Szil4gy, Budapest 1900. The Khazar section of 
the Cambridge Ms. (King’s College 213) of Gardizi 
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is, regrettably, damaged and difficult to read; 
the Oxford Ms. (Bodleian, Ouseley 240), is prob- 
ably derived from it and should be used. The Rus’ 
chronicles (Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Letopisey, i, 
Lavrent’evskaya letopis’, Moscow, reprint 1962, and 
ix, Nikonovskaya Letopis’, Moscow, reprint 1965) 
make occasional references to the Khazars. 
Important collection of sources (texts, trans- 
lations and commentaries are: Ch. Fraehn, Ibn 
Foszlan’s und anderer Araber Berichte über die 
Russen älter Zeit, St. Petersburg 1823; A. Ya. 
Garkavi (Harkavi), Skazaniya musul'manskikh 
pisateley о slavyanakh i russkikh (“Тһе Accounts 
of Muslim Writers on the Slavs and Russians"), 
St. Petersburg 1870, and his Skasaniya evreyskikh 
pisateley о khosarakh i khozarskom tsarstvé (“Тһе 
Accounts of Jewish Writers on the Khazars and 


the Khazar Kingdom"), St. Petersburg 1874; : 


A. Kunik - V. Rosen, Izvéstiya al-Bekri i drugikh 


avtorov о Rusi і slavyanakh, St. Petersburg 1878- | 


1903, and the more recent F. Kupfer - Т. Lewicki, 
Źródła hebrajskie do dziejów Słowian i niektórych 
innych ludów środkowej i wschodmiej Europy 
(“Hebrew Sources on the Hist. of the Slavs and 


some other Peoples of Central and Eastern Eu- : 


rope”), Wrocław-Warsaw 1956, and T. Lewicki, 
Źródła arabskie do dziejów Slłowiańszczyzny, 
("Arabic Sources for the Hist. of the Slavs”), 


i-ii/1, Wroctaw-Cracow 1956-69; the latter is still ; 


in progress. An interesting discussion of the 
sources of the “Caspian Codex" сап be found in 
B. N. Zakhoder's two-volume study Kaspiyskiy 
svod svedeniy o vostotnoy evrope (cited in text 
above). Analyses of specific problems of Arabic 
sources relating to Eastern Europe in general and 
Khazar problems can be found in J. Marquart, 
Ein Arabischer Bericht über die arktischen Lánder 
aus dem то Jh., in Ungarische Jahrbücher, iv (1924); 
idem, Kultur- und sprachgeschichtliche Analekten, 
in Ungarische Jahrbiicher, ix (1929); T. Lewicki, 
Ecrivains arabes du IX* au XVI’ siècle traitant de 
Vambre jaune de la Baltique et de son importation 
en pays arabes, in Folia Orientalia, iv (1962-3). 
S. G. Klyashtornly, Dreuneyshee upominanie 
slavyan v niinem povolžé (“Тһе Oldest Mention of 
the Slavs in the Lower Volga Region’’), in 
Vostoénle Istoéniki, ed. Tveritinova (1964), i; 
А. P. Novosel’tsev, Vostocnle istoéniki о vostocnlkh 
slavyanakh i Rusi VI-IX vv ("Eastern Sources 
on the Eastern Slavs and Rus’ VI-IX cents.”’), in 
Drevnerusskoe gosudarstvo i ego meidunarodnoe 
značenie ("The Ancient Russian State and its 
International Significance’), ed. A. P. Novo- 
sel'tsev, V. T. Pashuto et al, Moscow 1965; 
F. Kmietowicz, The Term Radaniya in the Work 
of Ibn Hurdádbeh, in Folia Orientalia, xi (1969). 
The Hungarian scholar, K. Czeglédy, in addi- 
tion to his important monograph (cited in the 
text) has contributed a number of very useful 
articles on various aspects of Khazar history and 
culture: Egy bolgar török yiltavar  méltóságnév 
(“Тһе Bulghar Turkic title Yiltavar"), in Magyar 
Nyelv, хі (1944); Egy kazár méltóságnév (“A 
Khazar title’), in Magyar Nyelv, хШі (1947); 
A kazár kil-kel eredete (“Тһе Origin of Khazar 
kil-kel"), in Magyar Nyelv, xlix (1953); Herakleios 
török szövetségesei ("The Turkic Allies of Hera- 
clius"), in Magyar Nyelv, xlix (1953); Nyugati 
türk eredetü méliésdgnevek (“Titles of Western 
Türk Origin’), in  Névtudományi vizsgálatok 
(“Onomastic Studies"), ed. S. Mikesy, Budapest 
1955; Khazar Raids in Transcaucasia in A.D. 








762-764, in Acta Orientalia Hungarica, xi (1960); 
A korai kazár történelem forrásainak kritikdjdhoz 
(“A Critique of Contemporary Sources for the 
History of the Khazars”), in A Magyar Tudo- 
mányos Akademia, nyelv-és irodalomtudomdnyi 
osztályának közleményei (Communications of the 
Linguistic and History of Literature Section of 
the Hung. Acad. of Sci.), xv (1960); Bemerkungen 
zur Geschichte der Chazaren, in Acta Orientalia 
Hungarica, xiii (1961); TEPMATZOTYZ, in Acta 
Antiqua Academiae Scientarum Hungaricae, x 
(1962). Hungarian interest in Khazar history, 
which was so intimately intertwined with their 
early history, has always been strong. Most major 
works dealing with early Hungarian history 
(i.e. prior to their occupation of Pannonia) have 
something to say regarding the Khazars. The col- 
lection of articles under the heading A Magyarság 
óstórténte ("Hungarian Proto-History"), ed. L. 
Ligeti, Budapest 1943, contains valuable contri- 
butions dealing with Khazar and Hungaro- 
Khazar problems from Czeglédy and T. Halasi- 
Kun. 

The Khazar problem has engendered a rather 
large specialised literature. Some of the more 
important articles are: H. H. Howorth, The 
Khazars, were they Ugrians or Turks?, in Travaux 
de la troisiéme session du Congrés International des 
Orientalistes, St. Petersburg 1876; S. Patkanov, 
Uber das Volk der Sabiren, in Keleti Szemle, i 
(1900); J. Thüry, A Khazar isa méltóságnév (“Тһе 
Khazar title Isha”), in Keleti Szemle iii (1903); 
J. (Gy.) Moravesik, Proiskhoidenie slova TziTza- 
KION (“Тһе Origin of the word TZITZAKION), 
in Seminarium Kondakovianum, iv (1913); V. Mi- 
norsky, The Khazars and the Turks in the Akam 
al-Marjan, in BSOS, ix (1937-9); Gy. Németh, A 
magyar népnév, a magyar lürzsnevek, а kazár 
népnév ("The ethnonym Hungarian, Hungarian 
tribal names, the ethnonym Khazar”), іп Magyar 
Nyelv, xxxiv (1938); 2. V. Торап, Vólkerschaften 
des Chazarenreiches im neunten Jahrhundert, in 
Korési Csoma Archivum, iii (1940); M. I. Arta- 
monov, Belaya Veža, іп Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, 
xvi (1952); H. Schönebaum, Zur Kabarenfrage, 
in Aus der byzantinistischen Arbeit der Deutschen 
Demokratischen Republik (BBA 5, 1957); M. I. 
Artamonov, Sarkel-Belaya Veža, in Trudi volgo- 
donskoy arkheologičeskoy ekspeditsii, Materiali i 
Issledovaniya po Arkheologii SSSR, lxii (1958) 
(Works of the Volga-Don Archaeological Expedi- 
tion, Materials and Researches on the Archae- 
ology of the USSR); see also there the article of 
I. I. Lyapushkin, Pamyatniki saltovo-mayatskoy 
kul'turl v basseyne r. Dona (“Monuments of the 
Saltovo-Mayats Culture in the Don river basin”); 
N. Ya. Polovoy, O marshrute pokhoda russkikh na 
Berdaa i russko-Khazarskikh otnosheniyakh v 934 Е. 
(*On the Route of the Russian Campaign on 
Bardha‘a and Russo-Khazar relations in 943"), 
in Visantiyskiy Vremennik, xxv (1961); T. Lewicki, 
‘Artsw?, Un nom de tribu énigmatique cité dans le 
lettre du roi Khazar Joseph (X° siècle), in Cahiers 
du Monde Russe et Soviétique, Ш (1962); О. 
Pritsak, м Yowár und Кафор Káwar, in Ural- 
Altaische Jahrbücher, xxxvi (1965); P. B. Golden, 
The Q'azaro- Hungarian Title со Personal name 4% 
~ ‘Tédex in Archivum Eurasiae Medii Aevi, i 
(1975); idem, The People 03,5 43, in ibid. 

On the Turkic runic script and inscriptions that 
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may have Khazar connections, see: А. М. Shterbak, 
Neskolko slov о priyomakh tteniya runiceskikh 
nadpisey, naydennikh na Donu ("A Few Words 
about the Methods of Reading the Runic In- 
scriptions Found on the Don"), in Sovetskaya 
Arkheologiya, xix (1954); idem, Znaki na keramike 
2 kirpitakh iz Sarkela-Beloy Veži ("Signs on the 
Ceramics and Bricks from Sarkel-Bela Veza"), in 
Malerialà i Issledovaniya po Arkheologi SSSR 
(“Materials and Researches оп the Archaeology 
of the USSR”), Ixxv (1959); idem, Les inscriptions 
inconnues sur pierres de Khoumara (au Caucase du 
Nord) et le problem de Valphabet runique des Turcs 
Occidentaux, in Acta Orientalia Hungarica, xv 
(1962); Gy. Németh, The Runiform Inscriptions 
from Nagy-Szent-Miklés and the Runiform Scripts 
of Eastern Europe, in Acta Linguistica, xxi (1971). 
In addition to some of the works cited in the 
text, there is a relatively large body of literature 
dealing with the history of the peoples and cul- 
tures of the Eurasian steppes which has a bearing 
on a number of problems of Khazar studies. The 
following is by no means exhaustive, but should 
provide a good guide to the study of the area as 
a whole: N. I. Ashmarin, Bolgari i Cuvashi (“The 
Bulgars and the Chuvash”), Kazan’ 1902; Z. 
Gombocz, Die Bulgarisch-Türkischen Lehnworter 
in der ungarischen Sprache, in Mémoires de la 
Société Finno-Ougrienne, xxx (1912) (extremely 
important); J. Marquart, Über das Volkstum der 
Komanen, іп W. Bang and J. Marquart, Ost- 


türkische Dialektstudien, which appeared in the , 
Ábh. der Kónigl. Gesell. der Wiss. zu Göttingen | 
(Phil.-hist. KL), N.F., xiii (1914); 2. Gombocz, ; 
Arpádkori török ssemélyneveink (“Our Turkic Per- | 
sonal names of the Árpád Period"), іп Magyar | 


Nyelv, хі (1915); I. Berlin, Is?oriceskie sud’bi 
evreyskago naroda na territorii russkago gosudarstva 
(“Тһе historical Fate of the Jewish People in the 
Territory of the Russian State"), Petrograd 1920; 


V. V. Bartol’d (Barthold), Mesto prikaspiyskikh | 


oblastey v istorii musul’manskogo mira (“Тһе Place 
of the Caspian Region in the History of the Mus- 
lim World”), first appeared in Baku 1925, now 
republished in У. V. Bartold, Sotcineniya 
("Works"), Ші, Moscow 1963; J. Moravcsik, Zur 
Geschichte der Onoguren, in Ungarische Jahrbiicher 
х (1930) (important); С. A. Macartney, The Ma- 
gyars in the Ninth Century, Cambridge 1930 (use- 
ful); F. László, A kagán és családja (“Тһе Kaghan 
and his Family"), in Körösi Csoma Archivum, iii 
(1940) (important for understanding of the struc- 
ture of Turkic states); P. Pelliot, Quelques noms 
turcs d'hommes et de peuples finissant en -ar, in 
Œuvres Posthumes, ii, Paris 1949; O. Pritsak, 


Stammesnamen und Titulaturen der Altaischen | 


Völker, іп Ural-Altaische Jahrbücher, xxiv (1952) 
(very important); H. W. Haussig, Theophylakts 
Exkurs über dir Skythischen Volker, in Byzantion, 
xxiii (1953); G. Vernadsky, M.de Ferdinandy, 
Studien zur ungarischen Friihgeschichte, Munich 
1957; G. Fehér, Zur Geschichte der Steppenvolker 
von Südrussland 9-10 Jhr., in Studia Slavia, v 
(1959); K. V. Trever, Ocerki po istorit i kul'ture 
kavkazskoy Albanii ("Essays on the History and 
Culture of Caucasian Albania"), Moscow-Lenin- 
Brad 1959; В. A. Vasilev, Problema burtasov i 
mordva (“The Problem of the Burtas and the 
Mordva’’), in Voprost etniceskoy istorii mordovskogo 
naroda, Trudi instituta etnografii (“Questions of 
the Ethnic History of the Mordvin people, Works 
of the Institute of Ethnography”), Ixiii (1960); 





; a term of mediaeval 








A. P. Smirnov, Zelezniy vek Cuvashskogo povolf'ya, 
in Materiali i Issledovamya po Arkheologit SSSR 
(“The Iron Age in the Chuvash Volga region, 
Materials and Researches on the Archaeology of 
the USSR”), xcv (1961); В. Ögel, Islámiyetten 
önce Türk kültür tarihi, Ankara 1962 (useful 
survey of the archaeological material); V.F. 
Gening, A. Kh. Khalikov, Ranmie bolgar! na Volge 
(“Тһе Early Bulgars on the Volga"), Moscow 
1964 (important); С. Doerfer, Türkische und 
Mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, ii, Wies- 
baden 1965 (important study, contains detailed 
discussion of a number of Khazar words that 
appear in Persian sources); T. Halasi-Kun, The 
Caucasus, an Ethno-Linguistic Survey, in Studia 
Caucasica, i (1967); L.N.Gumilyov, Drevnie 
Tqyurki (“The Ancient Türks"), Moscow 1967 
(useful, but often fanciful study); Gy. Németh, 
A Bashkir földi magyar Oshazáról ("On the Ancient 
Hungarian Homeland in the Bashkir Country"), 
in Élet és Tudomány, xiii (1966) (brief, but very 
important); I.Boba, Nomads, Northmen and 
Slavs, The Hague-Wiesbaden 1967 (important, 
iconoclastic, but not always convincing); J. 
Wiesner, J. V. Farkas et al., Die Kulturen der 
eurasischen Völker, Frankfurt-am-Main 1968; 
A. Kollautz, H. Miyakawa, Geschichte und Kultur 
eines | vülkerwanderungszeitlichen Nomadenvolkes 
(Die Jou-jan der Mongolei und die Awaren in 
Mitteleuropa), Klagenfurt 1970 (important); A. 
М. Kurat, IV-XVIII  yüzyWlarda karadeniz 
kuzeyindeki Türk kavimleri ve devletleri, Ankara 
1972 (brief, not always critical). 
(W. BARTHOLD — P. B. GOLDEN) 
KHAZIN (a.), usual pl. kkuzzān (the pl. khazana 
is found in the Кагап in XXXIX, 71, 73, etc. for 
the angels who guard Paradise and Hell), liter- 
ally, “he who keeps safe, stores something away", 
Islamic administra- 
tion for certain members of the financial depart- 
ments (on which see BAYT AL-MAL and, for 
Ottoman times, also KHAZINE) and also of the 
chancery. It was used in *Abbásid times, for there 
was prominent in the early 4th/1oth century Mu?nis 
al-Khàzin (so-called in the sources to distinguish 
him from the commander of the guard Mu’nis 
al-Muzaffar [g.v.], an associate of the vizier Ibn 
al-Furat’s in а kind of regency council, a/-sádát, 
set up when al-Muktadir regained the throne in 
296/908 after the failure of Ibn al-Mu‘tazzi’s putsch; 
Sourdel has suggested that Mu?nis may have been 


| the treasurer of the personal revenues (mà! al- 


khass) of the caliph (Le vizirat ‘abbdaside, ii, 387-8, 
742). But the term kházin could equally be used at 
this time for quite menial and lowly members of 
the caliphal household; in his detailing of the bud- 
get for 306/918-19, Hilal al-Sabi? enumerates the 
wages of such servants as those who kept the stores 
of bedding (kkuzzdn al-farash) and the one who 
kept the supply of candles (kházin al-sham‘), these 
being classed with the attendants of the private 
chambers and the audience hall, the porters, etc. 
(Wuzaraà?, ed. ‘Abd al-Sattàr Farádj, Cairo 1958, 
23). 

We have some information from treatises on 
finance and administration in Egypt about the 
term's usage there under the Fátimids, Ayyübids 
and Mamliks. According to Ibn al-Mammáti (d. 
606/1209 (4.7.)), the khàzin was a secretary in the 
Diwan al-Mál who collected the taxes paid in kind 
(ghallat) and stored them in the state granaries and 
warehouses, giving out receipts (bará?à! [see ВАКА?А, 


